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The fact that a physician or surgeon renders services gratuitously does 
not affect his duty to exercise reasonable and ordinary care, skill and 
diligence. A physician who is a regular physician of a hospital, owes 
precisely the same duty with reference to the care he shall use to a charity 
patient as he does to a patient who pays him for his services, and is liable 
for neglect accordingly. 

A wrong impression as to the duty of a physician to attend every sick 
person who demands his services seems to have taken root in the minds of 
a great many misinformed persons. It is undoubtedly the law that a 
physician is not liable at common law for refusing to attend a sick person 
who demands his services. In at least one state it has been held that he 
is under no obligation to respond to a call by reason of the fact that he 
holds a state license to practice medicine, and although he is a family 
physician and no other physician is procurable, he is not liable for the 
death of a person caused by such refusal to render medical assistance. 

A physician who negligently or ignorantly writes a prescription is liable 
in damages for the injury resulting therefrom. 

A physician who communicates to his patient an infectious disease is 
responsible in damage for the suffering, loss of time, and danger to which the 
patient may be subjected. A surgeon is liable in damages wheere he directs 
his patient's wife to assist in dressing a wound, knowing that there is danger 
of infection, but negligently assuring her that there is no such danger, and 
when she, relying on his advice, becomes infected with poison. 

(To be continued) 



BEGINNINGS OP CANCER 

"Cancer now accounts for one death in eight among women and one 
in fourteen among men over the age of 40," continued the speaker, "and 
during the last 25 years there has been an increase of 25 per cent in the 
recorded cancer death rate. Yet the whole matter of the prevention or 
cure of this disease has taken on a new phase in the last 10 or 15 years. 
Americans have in many ways been pioneers both in the study of the 
causes of cancer and in efforts to cure it and teach the public the means 
of prevention. Early diagnosis is the first great essential. We have learned 
that cancer starts from a small local beginning and that all lesions such as 
small sores and lumps that do not go away and that are ubject to irritation 
represent cancer possibilities for middle or later life. Chronic sores or 
sore spots, defective places in the body, unhealed wounds or old injuries, 
especially anything in the form of a sore that will not heal, is a cancer 
possibility. It is in a weak spot, usually, that a cancer develops." 

From an address by Dr. Harvey R. Gaylord at the Woman's Hospital, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 



